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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY PART OF THE LIFE 
AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF RUTH 
ANNA LINDLEY. 


This simple and sincere narrative of the deep reli- 
gious experience of a daughter of the preceding cen- 
tury, and the progressive steps by means of which 
she attained to the condition of true obedience and 
consecration to the Divine Will, may be encouraging 
to others who in these days may also be traveling 
Zionward by the same well-worn pathway. 

The date is omitted from the opening of the nar- 
rative, but she states further on that she was received 
into membership’ with Friends in 1787, when she 
was about 22. 

This paper is published at the request of our be- 
loved and venerated friend Sarah Hunt.—Eps. 

I trust it is under a degree of the influence of 
the blessed Truth that I now take up my pen in 
order to commemorate the tender dealings of an Al- 
mighty and most Merciful Father unto me, in the 
morning of my days, that if I continue in this vale 
of mortality to future years, my heart may be rever- 
ently bowed with gratitude in taking a retrospect 
thereof. It pleased my Heavenly Father to incline 
my heart to seek him from my infancy; and about 
the fourteenth year of my age, I was favored with a 
remarkable visitation, the beginning of which I was 
made sensible of. One day, being much interested in 
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a little piece of work, and confining myself to my 
chamber, many serious reflections presented them- 
selves, and in the evening, sitting in the parlor with 
my parents, brothers and sisters, I burst into tears. 
All leaving the room except my dear mother, she 


asked the occasion of my uneasiness. I told her I 
was just thinking if it should please the Almighty to 
call me before the light of another sun whether I was 
in a fit situation to appear before his great Majesty ; 
she talked suitably to me and said she had no doubt 
if Isought properly to be rendered worthy an inherit- 
ance in the Kingdom, I should gain it; but I felt 
great distress that night, and the concern continued 
for some time. One evening being left alone with 
my beloved mother, and having some desire of im- 
provement, I asked her what books would be suit- 
able for me to read. She answered there was none 
more suitable than the Bible. This reply affected 
me, and she took that opportunity of querying with 
me what Society I thought I should join. I told her 
I believed I should be a Quaker. Indeed I saw it 
clearly to be my duty to leave off several of my 
flounces and superfluous things, and felt peace in 
giving up thereto; but through unwatchfulness I 
lost ground and became again captivated and en- 
snared in the vain fashions and customs of the world; 
and my sister being about to accomplish her mar- 
riage, several new things were provided for me on 
the occasion. I put on a cushion, and dressed in the 
most fashionable style for girls of my age. I joined 
in all the levity and mirth that was going forward, 
and was at times much elated; but, alas! that inno- 
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cence and calm serenity of mind with which I had | had not danced more than two or three dances before I 
been favored while I lived in the cross, to my natu- | again felt deep distress and dismay to cover my mind. 
ral inclination, was no longer in my possession ; every | I called my brother aside and told him to speak to one 
enjoyment carried with it a sting, and I felt a void | of the servants who was in waiting to go home with 
which I cannot express, but which, no doubt, pro- | me, for I was not well and wished to leave the room 
ceeded from the reproofs of my Beloved. Neverthe-| unobserved; he accordingly did so, and my sister 
less I pursued a gay line of life till turned of seven- | expressing her surprise at my quick return, I pleaded 
teen, though I had often to return to that season | indisposition and soon went to bed. 

wherein [ was favored with religious thoughtfulness,| Soon after this I lost an uncle, he dying suddenly, 
and lament in secret my situation. In the fall pre-| it greatly shocked and affected us. The next First- 
ceding the change in my dress, my sister invited me | day evening, it being the time of the spring meeting, 
to spend the winter with her in order to introduce | and evening meeting, being held at Pine street, a con- 
me into company. I accordingly went, and frequented | nection of mine asked me to go to meeting with her; I 
the dancing assemblies, theatre, and all places of | had frequently in the course of the winter gone in 
amusements that were usual. I also learned music, , there when my sister would go on to church (we 
having a master to attend me, and made great pro-| lived but two doors from the meeting-house). She 
ficiency therein, as I had a natural ear and uncom- | and her husband would sometimes smile and tell me 
mon fondness for it. I promised myself much pleas- ; they believed I intended to be a Quaker. I did not 
ure, and thought it would fill up my vacant hours | know it would soon be the-case, but I felt a secret 
which I should have in the country, for from the | satisfaction in attending their meetings. I generally 
sensations that attended my mind I did not think I | sat near the door at the back part of the house, lest 
should continue long in the circle I was then in; and | my gay appearance should attract attention, but in 
through the course of the winter I have since thought | the evening above hinted we had not sat long before 
I was under a very tender visitation of Divine love|a Friend got up and spoke, and as he was rather 
though at that time I knew it not; my mind was at | tedious my companion soon got tired and proposed 
seasons so absorbed that even while paying formal | going, but 1 chose to stay, and she left me. After 
visits aud surrounded with company I scarce knew | some time, dear D. Offley appeared largely in testi- 
what passed, and but few expressions escaped my lips,| mony; he mentioned the prospect he had of some 
so that my friends would often tell me that I was! youth then present having a great work to do, and 
extremely silent, and would laugh at me for it. And | spoke so clearly to my state that I was much struck 
indeed I was at times almost ready to couclude that | with it, but knew not at that time it was intended for 
there was a great degree of instability in me and | me, and thought how deeply those must feel for 
natural uneasiness of disposition, for notwithstanding | whom it was meant; but although I did not at that 
no exertions of my friends, or expense of my parents, | time take it to myself, I had afterwards cause to re- 
was spared to render everything agreeable I was not | member that solemn testimony and it was a strength 
happy. When under the hands of a hairdresser | to me. 











tears would stream from my eyes. I could not tell To be continued. 
the cause, but doubtless it was thy Divine Love, O, $< 
my Beloved, operating in me in order that I might SERMON BY ROBERT F. FURNAS. 


become wholly thine. 
I well remember one afternoon, being engaged in a 
large party I went up stairs to dress, and sat before |. “He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and 
. : . hangeth the earth upon nothing. 
the glass attempting to escape my hair, but not con-| “He bindeth up the waters in His thick clouds, and the 


; . . . : ++ | cloud is not rent under them. 
sidering what I was about, being deep in thought, it “He holdeth back the face of His throne, and spreadeth His 


grew late and I was hurried, and not readily finding cloud apon it. aaa Saini 
some of my finery which I wanted to put on it flut-| ana a caaerteeed eee ee orn re 
tered me, and feeling myself entangled in those things Men pillars of heaven tremble, and are astonished at His 
which gave me much pain and anxiety without know- | “He divideth the sea with His power, and by His under- 
ing where to seek relief, I threw myself on the bed | “Shy TiS spirit He hath garnished the heavens; His hand 
in great agony of mind and gave vent to many tears, | hath formed the crooked serpent. iia 
but after some time I arose and went down stairs and | jeard of Him! but the thunder of His power who can under- 
made excuse to my sister who expected to see me in | 8tand?”—Job xxvi, 7th verse, to end. 
full dress. But, truly, my mind was not in a fit| This is as true now as when uttered by Job, that 
situation to join a large company, thus I strove to| noted man of Uz. From this beautiful and com- 
hide the real cause. prehensive view of Almighty Power, confirmed as it 
At another time, going with some company to see | is to the outward visible creation, we may still ex- 
a pantomine performed, my mind was so abstracted | claim, with equal truth, “The thunder of His power 
from the objects around me that I could pay no| who can understand ?” 
attention to the scene, but felt dejection and distress} The great advance in science and knowledge has 
not easily to be conceived. not lessened the truth of it, and though many con- 
The last ball I attended was one given by some | tinue “to run to and fro, and knowledge shall he in- 
young men of my acquaintance; my sister had a| creased,” yet it will still be true. The knowledge of 
dance the preceding evening at her own house, and [| astronomy was understood to some extent in that 
being much fatigued wished to have excused myself, | day, and a number of the stars still bear the same 
from going to the ball, but it being a set company, and | names as given in the book of Job. 


my friends pressing me to go, I yielded and went, but! True, also, the knowledge of nature’s laws was 
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quite considerable; yet, when we contemplate the 
discoveries that have been made since then—the 
ascertained means that enable us to walk in our 
streets in the light instead of groping in the dark- 
ness of night, and to read the daily newspaper at our 
four firesides, made possible by the discovery of gas, by 
men, at the same time, in different parts of the world, 
each believing his discovery a secret until the an- 
nouncements were simultaneously made—then think 
for a moment how much is needed by the inhabit- 
ants of this great country of ours—a country washed 
by two mighty oceans that carry on their bosoms the 
commerce of nations, the mighty rivers for the trans- 
portation of the products of the inner portion of the 
country, the great network of iron rails that now 
reach from sea to sea, the grand old mountains with 
their precious metals, the broad plains that give pas- 
turage for the flocks and herds that graze upon them, 
the valleys with their verdure and beauty, the grand 
forests and their cooling shades, the rippling streams, 
the singing birds, the fleecy clouds, and the starry 
heavens—all remind us of that declaration, “the 
thunder of His power who can comprehend ?” 

The wonderful discoveries still to be made, and 
the advance that awaits us in coming time, depend, 
as they always have done, upon one thing—every 
advancement that has been made has been from the 
ove source, God has always talked with His children 
in a language {they could comprehend and under- 
stand, from the time He spoke to Adam and Eve to 
the present, and when we have been obedient to that 
language of God there has always been an advance 
from a lower to a higher plane. | 

It was that voice of God in the soul of Martin 
Luther that enabled him to stand erect before a won- 
dering company, midway -upon the stairway, which 
tradition says led to Pilate’s house, as he was ascend- | 
ing on his knees for the purpose of obtaining indul- | 
gences for sin, and to utter that wonderful declara- | 
tion. “The just shall live by faith.” And here it is 
well to note the spirit of obedience to that voice, for 
history tells us that only a fortnight afterwards those | 
indulgences were made bonfires of in the streets of | 
his own city. 

It was the same voice that enabled one also to de- 
clare a truth that we find verified and fulfilled to- | 
day. Wickliffe lived and preached a doctrine of re- | 
formation ; he was permitted to die in peace a natural 
death, but forty-three years later his teachings were 
pronounced heresy by those in authority, and his | 
bones were ordered to be dug up from their resting. | 
place and burned, and the ashes scattered in the | 
river Avon. Then these four lines were givensto the 
world: . 


“The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be.” 


Wickliffe gave the Bible to the common people of 
England in their own language, Martin Luther to 
the common people of Germany in their own lan- 
guage; in all these evidences of the past we find 
every advancement has been by obedience to the 
voice of God in the soul of man. 





It was this that inspired Fox, Penn and the Wes- 
leys, and all the early reformers, to do such a mighty 
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work in their day—this that enabled the martyrs to 

raise God amid the flames, that crowned them with 
fiory and rainbow brightness, their voices of praise 
only ceasing as the scorching flames checked their 
utterances, and translated them from scenes of earth 
to the great white throne where angels, archangels, 
cherubim and seraphim unite with them in one eter- 
nal anthem of praise forever and ever. 

These worthies were faithful; they helped each 
other, for the same God talked with them. 

The Church of Christ is one, and the members 
should have charity for one another; each, as we are 
called to the work, should stand upon the wall of 
Zion, and with trumpet to the lips sound forth the 
Gospel of salvation, and God will bless our every 
effort. All we lack to become a truly Christian peo- 
ple, walking in the light of God’s counsel, is obedi- 
ence to His every command. Then, brothers and 
sisters, let us buckle on the “ whole armor of God,” 
having the “breastplate of righteousness,” and our 
“feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace,” taking “the helmet of salvation and the 
sword of the Spirit,” let us‘go on “conquering and 
to conquer.” 

May this be our happy experience. 

SEE 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PROPHETS AND PROPHECIES. 


From the earliest ages, God appeared to man and 
held convers? with him. This is one of the first 
and most characteristic doctrines of the Bible. 

Over against the dumb gods of the heathen, the 
God of Israel is represented as a God who enters 
into human life: rules not only over men, but in 
them; is not only a King, but a Father; has not 
merely subjects, but children. 

In the opening chapters of the Old Testament, he 
makes man in His own image, and then walks in the 
garden and talks with him. He warns Noah of the 
flood and tells him how to save himself and family 
from the universal deluge. He calls Abraham out 
of the land of idolatry and holds frequent conversa- 
tion with him. He appears to Jacob and discloses 
heaven near at hand. He appears to Moses in the 
burning bush and promises to be speech to him ; He 





| sweeps the strings of David’s harp and they produce 


the melody of the everlasting Psalms; He is Jere- 
miah’s song in the night and Isaiah’s song in the 
daytime. 

At first God is said to aprear to men in human 
form. As time goes on, he ceases to come in human 
guise, and comes to hearts in voice unheard and form 


/unseen. But still He appears, nearer to Isaiah than 


to Gideon, to David than to Abraham. 
All through the Old Testament men do not see 


| God, but the reflection, of His image on prophetic 


souls on which He has been photographed. 

“It is full of the gleams and sparks of His presence 
with men. 

The prophetic period was the fresh creative youth 
of Israel and perhaps the most remarkable in Jew- 
ish history. It was not outwardly successful, for 
during its progress the two Israelitish kingdoms were 
destroyed and the people taken captive. But reli- 
gion madea great stride forward through the teach- 
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ing and influence of the prophets, who insisted that | phetic office must have been, humanly speaking, one 
there was no other God but Jehovah, and that He | of apparently extreme fruitlessness and discourage- 
should be worshiped not only by Israel but by all | ment; unpopular to the public, unsatisfactory to its 
nations. bearer, and only rendered tolerable by the spiritual 

It is incorrect to consider the Hebrew prophets | illumination and exalted faith which were conferred 
only as persons whose office was to predict future | by Jehovah upon those through whom he spoke.” 
events. They were the national poets of Judea.| During the time of the Judges, the priesthood 
They were annalists and historians. They were | sank into a state of degeneracy and the people were 
preachers of patriotism, their patriotism being founded | no longer affected by the acted lessons of the cere- 
on the religious motive. They were preachers of | monial service. Under these circumstances, a new 
morals and of spiritual religion; the system of mo-| moral power was evoked—the Prophetic order. 
rals put forward by the prophets, if not higher and | There had not been up to this time any men like 
purer than the law, is more plainly declared and | Amosand Isaiah. The prophets that Saul met were 
with greater earnestness. Their chief subject of | probably little more than frenzied seers, but a hegin- 
study was the law and its interpretation. They were | ning had been made. 


a political power in the State, but they were some-| Samuel, a great teacher and reformer in religion, 
thing more than all this—they were the instruments | was the instrument for giving to the prophets a po- 
of revealing God’s will to man. sition of importance which they had never before 


As the prediction of future events became part of | held. While they had existed before his time, yet 
their duty, this most wonderful office of all came to | it was only from him that the succession was unbro- 
be reckoned their chief one. ken. Samuel founded schools or communities of 

We learn that it was by the agency of the Spirit | prophets. Into these were gathered promising stu- 
of God that the prophets received their divine com- | dents, and here they were trained for the office they 
munications, but the means by which the Divine | were afterwards to fill. In these institutions music 
Spirit communicated with the human spirit, or the was made use of as a medium of inspiration. So 
conditions under which they were received have not successful were they that there seems not to have 
been clearly defined, they are only indicated ; some- | been wanting a supply of men to keep up the line of 
times by direct declaration and manifestation, and at | official prophets. Generally the inspired prophets 
others by visions and dreams. But it does not follow | came from these colleges, but not always. 
that all prophetic revelations were thus made. The sixteen prophets, whose books are in the Canon, 

“ Prophecy is in general a modification of inspira- | have that place of honor Yecause they were endowed 
tion. Inspiration is sight or rather insight. Those | with the prophetic gift, as well as belonging to the 
men who have the greatest degree of the intuitive | prophetic order. Amos was an exception. The 
faculty are by way of eminence inspired men, such | word of the Lord came into his soul with such 
of these as had visions of religious truths were | power that he must needs leave his herds and go 
inspired prophets, lawgivers and evangelists, but | preach to the people. 
they differed in their spiritual culture and growth.” At first no record was kept of prophetic discourses. 

The state of the prophets at the time of receiving | From tbe time of Samuel they had spoken much, 
the divine revelation was such as necessarily to make | but their sayings were short and disconnected and 
their predictions fragmentary, figurative and ab-/| related to passing events, and they were not accus- 
stracted from the relations of time Dr. Arnold | tomed to writing. As Israel advanced in civilization 
says that we should bear in mind that they have a/and culture, composition was more practised. Dan- 
lower historical sense as well as a higher spiritual | gers now threatened the nation from foreign powers. 
sense ; that there may be one or more than one typi- | Its future became complicated and doubtful. Good 
cal fulfillment of a prophecy, in each of which the |and wise men asked what would become of their 
higher spiritual fulfillment is shadowed forth more or | people? They began to see that God was not only 
less distinctly. mighty but also holy and just. Then arose men who 

It would seem that the prophets had not them- | felt themselves sent by God to tell their nation that 
selves a full knowledge of all they predicted. They | they were suffering because they had forsaken the 
were the “spokesmen” of God, the “mouth” by | commandments of Jehovah. 
which his words were uttered, or they were enabled} These prophets composed and delivered long and 
to see and empowered to describe pictures presented | vigorous discourses, and they were written down and 
to their spiritual intuition, but we find no grounds | preserved. The literary form of most of them is 
for believing that, at the same time with this miracle, | poetical. The lofty grandeur of the prophetic 
was wrought another, so enlarging the understanding | themes and the sublimely imaginative and figurative 
of the prophet as to enable him to grasp the whole | manner in which these themes are treated, lift the 
intent and purpose of that which he was the instru- | Hebrew prophecies into the very highest rank of 
ment of declaring ! poetical composition. These records contain much 

While the prophets were lifting up their voices | historical matter, but in a religious sense, the highest 
against the corrupt religion and the vices of the | use of them is the best proof afforded, by their pre- 
people, “the divine message often became operative, | dictions and the fulfillment of them, that the Bible 
if at all in their own day, only upon individual | is what it claims to be—a revelation of God’s will to 








consciences ; and since it was only in that obscure | man. 

As an evidence of revelation, fulfilled prophecy is 
as satisfactory as anything can be; for who can 
know the future but the Ruler who disposes future 


manner, or else at the distance of hundreds of years 
in the future, that the full and true force of their 
utterances were exerted; it is evident that the pro- 
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events, and from whom can come predictions except | tution for that time in the form of a vision. But 
from him who knows the future? when they did return, they were too poor and weak 
Isaiah is one of the greatest figures in the Old | to adopt his magnificent plans. 
Testament. He has been called the “ prince of all| His prophecies against Tyre, Egypt and several 
the prophets,” and his book one of. the noblest, from | other nations were all fulfilled by the conquest of 
the extent, vigor, eloquence and lofty religious senti- | those countries by Nebuchadnezzar. 
meut of its discourses. Disregarded by Ahaz, he | The prophecies recorded in the book of Daniel are 
became Hezekiah’s chief adviser, warned him| very striking. There we have described the rise and 
against trusting to Egypt and other nations, and on | fall of four monarchies, and a prophecy concerning 
the occasion of Sennacharib’s invasion counseled him | the conquest of Alexander the Great and his suc- 
to resist the Assyrians and trust in the Lord. cessors, embracing so many particulars that it assumes 
For half a century his voice was lifted up against | the appearance of a history of the events which it 
the idolatry and wickedness of this people, against | predicts. 
religious formalism, and for purity and holiness.| His prophecies are remarkably circumstantial and 
His prophecy respecting the restoration of Israel | distinct. Sir Isaac Newton called one on the Mes- 
after seventy years’ captivity, and naming Cyrus as | siah (chap. ix), the foundation of the Christian reli- 
the restorer, two hundred years before he was born, | gion. This book shows an advance in opinions. In it 
is very remarkable, as was the literal fulfillment of | we find the first mention of the resurrection. The doc- 
his prophecy of the destruction of Babylon and | trine of immortality is not clearly taught in the Old 
Tyre, at least a century before any danger threat- | Testament except in the book of Daniel (xi, 23). It 
ened the latter. He expected political independence | also represents the various nations as having guar- 
under a king, a descendant of David, and that then | dian angels (x, 13). 
there would be righteousness and holiness in the| The minor prophets did not differ essentially in 
land. These hopes were fulfilled, though not in the| their prophecies from the others. The destruction 
way he expected. of Nineveh, not only by an overflowing flood, but by 
Out of Israel came Jesus, who taught us to wor- | fire‘also, is as literally described by the historian as 
ship the Father, and has founded a kingdom more | it was foretold by Nahum. 
glorious and enduring than was ever dreamed of by | The ancients did not fail to recognize the ability 
king or prophet. of woman to fill high places, as rulers, leaders, poets 
Jeremiah lived about two centuries later than | and prophets. Women like Miriam, Deborah, Han- 
Isaiah. He was a man of intense patriotism, deep | nah, Huldah and Noadiah were honored, and their 
spirituality and lofty faith in the mercy and power | opinions sought and respected. 
of Israel’s God. More is known of his personal! The name Sibyl was given to certain prophetesses, 
character and fortunes than that of any other pro- | who were supposed to predict the history of nations. 
phet. He was intense in feeling, eager and unwea- | There exists a collection of these predictions. In it 
ried in action, shrinking from a public career, yet | we find the first clear statement of the Messiah. 
driven by an inward voice to a life of ceaseless con-| The prophets all taught that holiness of life, in 
| 





flict. His description of the utter destruction of | obedience to God and with faith in him, would bring 
Babylon could scarcely have been more vivid and | blessing to the people, and the blessing did really 
exact if he had been present to view the scene. Like | come, not in political independence and power, but 
Isaiah, he foresaw the captivity and expected the | in the person of the Great Teacher whom God raised 
same results. The captivity itself taught Israel | up out of Israel. 
something of true righteousness, and long afterward| ‘“ We have a series of prophecies which are so ap- 
God sent Jesus with a more perfect teaching. plicable to the person and earthly life of Jesus, as to 
After Jerusalem was laid waste, the prophet gave | be shown to have been designed to apply to Him, 
utterance to his sorrow in the Lamentations. It is | and if so, then prophetic prediction is proved. At 
more elaborately poetical than any other book in the | one time he is represented as a triumphant conqueror, 
Bible, and characterized by the same union of strong | again as a persecuted and patient sufferer. But 
passionate feeling and entire submission to God | however great the apparent inconsistency, there is an 
which is found in his prophecies. exact accomplishment of both characters in Jesus of 
Ezekiel gives a wonderful account of his summons | Nazareth, which can be said of no other man. The 
to the prophetic office, and the instructions and en- | whole ritual law is, in fact, a prophecy of Jesus. The 
couragement which were given him for undertaking | law, the Psalms and the prophets all testify of him.” 
it. He was a priest and much interested in the| Christ himself delivered, while upon earth, many 
rftual, but these were really unnecessary at that} clear and remarkable prophecies. Most of his par- 
time, and he was truly a God-fearing man filled with | ables have a prophetic character. He foretold, in 
His Spirit. His prophecies were delivered during | express words, the treatment which his followers 
the captivity, to corroborate Jeremiah’s predictions, | would receive from the world, the treachery of Ju- 
and afterwards to encourage the Jews in their sor-|das and the denial of Peter. A prophecy was de- 
row and enable them to look forward to better days. | livered on Mt. Olivet concerning the utter destruc- 
The depth of his matter and the marvelous nature of | tion of the temple at Jerusalem and of the whole 
his visions, render his prophecies at once impressive | Jewish nation, recorded by Matthew (xxiv) forty 
and obscure. He believed that the captivity was | years before it occured and when there was not the 
ordered by God to purify His people and show forth | least probability of such an event. 
His power to other nations. He expected they| The provhets of the New Testament, next to 
would be restored to Canaan and drew up a consti- | Jesus, were John the Baptist and those persons who 
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were endowed with the extraordinary gifts of the | 
Spirit, in the time of the Apostles, “the speakers | 
with tongues, and the interpreters of tongues, the | 
prophets, and the discerners of spirits, the teachers, | 
and workers of miracles ;” the supernaturally illu- 
minated expounders and preachers. 

“Christ alone possessed the fulness of spiritual | 
inspiration, because he alone had attained the ful- | 
ness of spiritual life.” 

From the New Testament we are to learn how | 
Jesus became a universal presence,a gift to all | 


hearts and lives. Henceforth the gift of the Holy |. 


Spirit is not to a chosen few, but is “unto you and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 


our God shall call.” All the children of God may | = 


become prophets if they will. The light which, be- | 
fore Moses, shone only in single households, now | 
fills the whole earth. The same sun shines to-day | 
which shone in Palestine, and lighted the souls of | 
Moses and David and Isaiah and Jesus. “ And his 
going forth is from one end of the heavens to the 
other and nothing is hidden from the heat thereof.” 
Palestine is but one of the many gardens of God. 
Has not the same sun shone in all great minds from 
that day to this, and by what other light do any of 
us see our way or our work? 

It is in this faith that the “ Alpha” have been 
humble seekers after light and truth as taught by 
the dealings of God with his people in olden times, 
and while we have been partakers of much social, 
intellectual and spiritual pleasure, we feel that we 
have only reached the “ outer courts” of all that is 
to be known and experienced. Then, are we not | 
stimulated to pursue the study so begun until we 
reach the Omega of life, and if by so doing we may 
hope then to be counted worthy of admittance to 
the “inner temple,” our work will not have been in 
vain. 

“Dimly or clearly, the light of heaven shines 
within our minds, and if we follow the faintest ray | 
that comes from above, it must surely lead toward | 
the central glory.” C. S. 

- 5 rr | 


DR. ARNOLD} ON CONSCIENCE AND FAITH. 


Men get embarrassed by the common cases of a | 
misguided conscience; but a compass may be out of | 
order as well as a conscience, and the needle may | 
point due south, if you hold a powerful magnet in 
that direction. Still the compass, generally speak- | 
ing, is the true and sure guide, and so is the con- 
science; and you can trace the deranging influence 
on the latter quite as surely as on the former. 

Again, there is confusion in some men’s minds, 
who say that, if we so exalt conscience we make our- 
selves the paramount judges of all things, and so do 
not live by faith and obedience. But he who be- 
lieyes his conscience to be God’s law, by obeying it 
obeys God. It is as much obedience, as it is to 
follow the dictates of God’s spirit; and in every case 
of obedience to any law or guide whatsoever, there 
must always b> one independent act of the mind pro- 
nouncing this one determining proposition, “ 1 ought 
to obey ;” so that in obedience, as in every moral act, 
we are and must be the paramount judges, because 
we must ourselves decide on that very principle, that 





ELLIGENCER. 





we ought to obey. And as for faith, there is again a 
confusion in the use of the term. It is not scriptural 
but fanatical, to oppose faith to reason. Faith is 
properly opposed to sense, and is the listening to the 
dictates of the higher part of our mind, to which 
alone God speaks, rather than to the lower part of 
us, to which the world speaks. There is no end to 
the mischief done by that one very common and per- 
fectly unscriptural mistake of opposing faith and 
reason, or whatever you chose to call the highest part 
of man’s nature. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF HEBREW. 





“The Correspondence School of Hebrew,” insti- 
tuted in the winter of 1880, at Morgan Park, IIl., 
by Wm. R. Harper, and reorganized Twelfth mo. 
1884, under the title of “The Institute of Hebrew,” 
with Wm. R. Harper as Principal, will hold summer 
schools in Philadelphia, New England, Chicago, and 
Chautauqua during the approaching summer. 

The printed “ Calendar ” announces that the Phila- 
delphia school will be organized Sixth mo. 4th, and 
close Seventh mo. 5th. The New England school 
will be held in New Haven from Sixth mo. 30th to 
Seventh mo. 25th. The Chicago school will begin 
Seventh mo. 21st and close Eighth mo. 15th. The 
Chautauqua course begins Eighth mo. 4th and con- 


| tinues until Eighth mo. 31st. 


This school is intended to give instruction in 


| Hebrew to any one who may desire aid in acquiring a 
knowledge of the language. 


It embraces four classes ranging from “element- 
ary” (made up of those who have not studied Hebrew 


| before,) through the “intermediate” and “ progress- 
|ive” to the “advanced ” class, which is intended for 


those who are thoroughly familiar with the grammar 
of the language and have read much in Hebrew. 

In connection with the course of lessons, there 
will be pronouncing sections, each of which will con- 
sist of five students and a leader. A half hour each 
day will be devoted to pronouncing aloud the Hebrew 
text. . 

The plan of correspondence for home study is 
similar to the other schools of like character. A 
printed lesson-paper is mailed to the student each 
week. This lesson assigns the tasks to be performed, 
furnishes assistance and suggestions, and contains 
questions on the lesson, thus guiding the work of the 
student as theugh he were in the lecture-room. 

The recitation papers are returned weekly to the 
instructor, who corrects and remails to the student? 
The tuition fee is ten dollors per year. The in- 
structors and lecturers are men of large scholarship, 
and mostly professors in the universities and colleges 
of the United States. 

The proposed plan brings the study of Hebrew 
within the reach of every one who desires to become 
familiar with the old historic language in which the 
“Scriptures ” were originally written. Any one de- 
siring to become a student of the “ Institute,” and to 
have the advantage of attending either or all of the 
summer schools may obtain full particulars by address- 
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ing the Principal of schools, Wm. R. Harper, Mor- 
gan Park, Il. R. 


READING. 


A suBJEcT of great interest, to which attention 
might be well directed in the educational conferences, 
is that of reading, as a schoo) exercise. 

Fifty years ago it was a lesson to which much 
attention was given in schools, and it continued to be 
an exercise for the pupil while school days lasted, the 
penne of elocution receiving illustration as the 

esson proceeded. Now-a-days so much time is spent 

in preliminaries that the lesson to which they tend is 
utterly lost for want of practical application. I have 
known ascholar enter college a good reader, and come 
forth an indifferent one just for this reason. A 
sorrowful fact ! 

Reading lessons given by a thorough teacher who 
instructs by her own expression, promote the good 
reader to an accomplished one. 


Mount Vernon, West Chester Co., N. Y., 
Third mo., 30th, 1885, 





__CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


EsTEEMED Frrenps: The advice given to Friends 
of East Jordan by J. W. P., which appeared in a 
recent number of your paper, is, in my view, errone- 
ous ; and that such advice was given by him is to me 
a matter of surprise and sorrow. He must well 


know of the manifest departure of the adhereuts of | 


Joseph John Gurney in the Western States from the 
original ground of Friends. 

Must Friends in other localities follow their ex- 
ample? 

I trust not, but that Friends of East Jordan and 
elsewhere may follow the better advice given by 
George Fox, to “hold all your meetings in the power 
of God.” Can we not wait upon Him for one short 
hour, commune with our own hearts and be still ? 

The declaration given of old remains to us and to 
our children: “They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” Let us then not trespass upon 
the time set apart for Divine Worship; but if, after 
that time, a further meeting for mutual improvement 
and the advancement of our principles and testimo- 
nies may appear desirable, no objection should be 
made. I remain, very truly, your friend, 


THomas GARRIGUES. 
Third mo. 29th, 1885. 





Dear Epirors: I have noticed several articles in 
your valuable paper of late, on the decline of the 
Society of Friends. The cry seems to be going abroad 
that the walls of our Zion are being destroyed. There 
are several causes to which this declension is attri- 
buted, but the chief one seems to me to be found in 
that we, as a people, have let our minds, run on the 
accumulation of wealth, to the neglect of that most 
important duty of looking after the welfare of our 
members. 

If we had the same concern for these that we haye 
for the accumulation of wealth our Society would 
again become a numerous people. We need more 
earnest workers in the Master’s service. If there 
were but the same faithfulness that characterized the 


first promulgators of the truth as received by Friends, 
there would be a renewal of that love for one another 
that binds and cements together. 

Many have been turned away by the disposition of 
some to assume authority in the church and the lack 
of charity towards those who differed from them. 
Young ministers have not the sympathy they ought 
to receive, and the wonder is that any are called 
into this service. 

When we remember the youth of George Fox and 
many others of the early times who were such valiants 
in the ministry, we must see the necessity of recog- 
nizing the gifts amongst us, and encouraging the 
spirit of love and harmony that is so necessary to 
growth in spiritual things. There is no burden so 
heavy to be borne as a lack of that forbearing and 
forgiving spirit which is the sure test of true religion. 

J. W. Moore. 

Richmond, Jnd., Fourth mo, 4th, 1885. 


rr 0 


THE CHURCH AND THE DRINK QUESTION. 


. . » One of the most encouraging indications of 
the present period is the increased interest in denomi- 
national temperance work, chiefly educational in its 
character, in connection with nearly all the larger 
Protestant denominations and in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Presbyterian General Assembly has 
how a large number of temperance committees in 
subordinate Presbyteries doing effective temperance 
work, Among Methodists are many conference and 
other temperance societies. Large-numbers of Bap- 
tist conventions in various States send forth pro- 
nounced testimonies for total abstinence and the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic. The Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends, also the New 
York Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
have recently procured from the National Temper- 
ance Society temperance literature to the amount of 
upwards of one hundred dollars each for distri- 
bution among their members and for the libraries of 
their Sabbath Schools. What these smaller bodies 
do in this practical way it is within the province and 
power of the larger Christian denominations to do 
on a much more extended scale, and with a very 
large measure of usefulness. : 

In all churches there is urgent need of more earn- 
estness, of a deeper consecration on the subject of 
temperance. A late visitor at the Carlisle Indian 
school asked a little Indian girl if' she was a mem- 
ber of the Church. She replied, “Just a little; not 
much.” That is the incongruous position of too 
many members of Christian churches; they are for 
temperance “just a little; not much.” They need 
a deeper baptism, and to come into full and active 
membership in the organized temperance movement. 
—National Temp. Advocate. 

rr 

“ GOVERNMENTS, like clocks, go from the motion 
men give them, and as governments are made and 
moved by men, so by them, they are ruined too... . 
That therefore which makes a good constitution must 
keep it, namely, men of wisdom and virtue, qualities 
that because they descend not with worldly inherit- 
ance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous 
education of youth.— William Penn. 
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Reapy For Service.—In the careful observance 
of present events, there seems to be a reality in the 
reawakening of interest in our religious Society, and 
that not alone in the modes and methods of its church 
government, but an increase of desire for its spiritual 
life. It may be some time ere we witness a marked 
advance, and a longer period before we can count it 
as permanent, but let us cherish every manifestation 
of life in the direction of spiritual growth. It has 
been beautifully said by some one that “ God accepts 
first attempts to serve Him, not as a perfect work, 
but as a beginning. The first little blades of wheat 
are as pleasant to the farmer’s eyes as the whole field 
waving with grain.” And it should be the earnest 
concern of all who have been privileged to feel a 
measure of that precious grace that gives the assur- 
ance of a recognition by the Father, that they en- 
courage in those of all ages and conditions, every 
little appearance denoting that a soul has been quick- 
ened and possessed of a longing for the higher things 
that do not “ perish with the using.” 

And let such as’ feel this longing manifest it by a 
willingness to aid in any work that will enable them 
to lay aside self and benefit others, or if haply the 
church is to be the instrument to lead them “to a 
closer walk with God,” let there be a willingness to 
work for it. Many and various are the services that 
can be rendered here, and though these may seem 
small, their true performance will give strength for 
larger work. But if there is no evidence given, if 
mind and heart are completely absorbed in the cares 
of business, or the amusements and enjoyments of 
the present hour, the needed aid may not come, and 
the groping soul be still left behind. For God does 
permit His children to become His instruments 
in leading hearts.to see the better way of life here, 
that will point them to a true hereafter. Not that 
the quickened spirit need assume any outward ap- 
pearance of sanctity other than putting itself in the 
way of good, for there is a subtle influence that flows 
from spirit to spirit and it will make manifest when 
there are willing and waiting ones ready for service, 
whether it be in the administration of the affairs of 
society, or in works of benefit to those of God’s crea- 
tures needing help. 





THe WorK oF THE YEAR.—As our thoughts 
turn backward to the time of our last annual gather- 


ng, and we seriously review our Society work for the | the private conscience, God h 


the year has been one of progress to many members 
of our organization. The large committee which 
was appointed two years ago to consider the deficien- 
cies made apparent by the reports from constituent 
meetings, coming as it did from widely-separated 
parts of our Yearly Meeting, has created an extended 
interest in its special work, and even if no practical 
proposals should result from it, there has been a good 

| work done by uniting so many persons in the con- 
sideration of Society affairs. 


To enable inquiring minds to understand our pro- 
fession of religion more clearly and to see what our 
principles and testimonies are, is to secure firmer 
foundations for our Society to rest upon, and this we 
believe has been at least in a measure, accomplished 

| during the past year. 

There are many evidences of awakening religious 
thought, and there are gratifying illustrations that 
the thought and interest so awakened are to be pre- 
served within our own inclosure, and that sons and 
daughters are under the preparing Hand for the up- 
holding of our faith, and for the perpetuation of the 
truth as it has been committed to us. 


The large meetings, composed of those of all ages, 


the desire is to uphold and to strengthen our Society, 
and we cannot fail to see that there is a large element 
of usefulness waiting to respond to the call for labo- 
rers in our vineyard. 


which have been held in this city, show how earnest 


The word revival has long been associated in our 
minds with much that does not recommend itself to 
our approyal, but it seems to express the condition 
better than any other word, for it is an awakening, a 
return of life. Our life has not been lost, but in 
some cases it might be called suspended animation, 
and it has so closely resembled death as to be mis- 
taken for it. 

The well worn figure of the coals lying apart and 
seeming to contain no spark of fire may be cited 
again to illustrate our cold and lifeless members; 
when a common cause and a renewed interest bring 
them side by side and heart to heart, how the hidden 
sparks of religion show themselves, and how quickly 
the attractive glow gathers others, even as we draw 
our chairs about the hearth when a skillful hand has 
drawn the dying emhers together, and brought from 
darkness and gloom the bright flame and the cheer- 
ing warmth. Let each one give to the common cause 
whatever of help he can, then shall the succeeding 
years be filled with plenty and with peace. 





To individual faithfulness, and to the energy of 
as committed the real 


period that has intervened, there arises a feeling that | history and progress of mankind.— James Martineau, 
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DEATHS. 


LONGSTRETH.—On Third month 3lst, 1885, John 
Longstreth, in his81st year; a member of the Monthly 
ne of Friends, held at Green Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


REEDER.—On Third month 31st, 1885, William 
P. Reeder, in his 70th year ; a member of the Month] 
Meeting of Friends, held at Green Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

YERKES.—On Third month 30th, 1885, at Lom- 
bardville, Cecil co., Md., Andrew L. Yerkes, aged 74 
years. 





OBITUARY. 


At Richmond, Ind., on First-day morning, Third 
month 15th, 1885, Eliza Ann King, wife of Levinus 
King, in her 79th year; for many years a valued elder 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

She was born in Philadelphia, the 9th of Eighth 
month, 1806. Her lineal descent was of the honorable 
amoug men, who were noted in an especial manner 
for that ane which characterizes the truly great 
and good, and having a pious mother, her mind was 
early imbued with the conviction that the greatest 
gift of God to man is the revelation of his own spirit. 
This became to her the “ well of water springing up 
unto everlasting life.’ It was the indwelling word 
in the heart, which became a vital force of wisdom 
and of power, teaching her the way and enabling her 
to walk therein. 

In early childhood she moved with her parents to 
Baltimore, where she was reared and educated, com- 
pleting her school instruction, however, at Westtown 
boarding-school. 

In 1825, her family, consisting of her parents, her- 
self and two younger brothers, removed to this place. 
Soon after settling here she lost her mother by death, 
and ere long her father died. Thus bereaved, she was 
left as a stranger in a strange land, but not without 
friends, for there were those who learned her true 
worth and were interested in her welfare. 

Though not adapted to the hardships of a pioneer 
life, a field of labor lay around her, and she took up 
her share of life’s burden as an educator, for which 
she was eminently qualified, and in which for many 
years she labored faithfully and successfully. 

Her sympathies were extended to the poor of the 
African race; and doubtless there are those who re- 
member well the pleasant Seventh-day afternoons 
spent by her in gratuitous efforts for their instruction 
and future advancement. 

Among the many testimonies to the truth she felt 
called upon to bear, was that against intemperance. 
She refused to take money for teaching the children 
of those who obtained their living by the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, saying, ‘‘ I will teach your children, 
but I cannot take your money obtained in that way.” 

In 1843 she was united in marriage with Levinus 
King who was also one of our pioneers. Well fitted 
to be a kind mother to his children, her conscientious 
care of them was a marked feature of her character. 
Her long illness marred the enjoyment of her later 
years yet her sunny spirit shone brightly through the 
clouds of affliction. 

The devoted companionship of many years, is now 
broken, leaving a sad vacancy, but bringing toa weary 
one rest and peace. S. A. &. H. 





He is good that does good to others. If he suffers 
for the good he does, he is better still; and, if he 
suffers from them to whom he did good, he has 
arrived to that height of goodness that nothing but 
an increase of his suffering can add to it. If it 
proves his death, his virtue is at its summit: it is 
heroism complete.—Bruyere. 








ARE THESE NOT CHRISTIANS? 





A Friend has sent us the following article, which 
we have no doubt will interest our readers, but we 
desire to say that a marked difference is to be no- 
ticed between the teaching of the early Friends and 
that of this people, who profess a contempt for lib- 
eral education. Some of the shining lights of the 
early day of Quakerism found that minds trained 
by the best education of the time could become the 
instruments of the Most High, and that talents well 
cultivated were greatly serviceable in overcoming 
the mental servitude which bound the people. It is 


useless to put forth any argument for ignorance.— 
Eps. 


While there is a general acknowledgment that the 
Society of Friends is not at present fulfilling its 
duties as a religious organization, and while some 
are advocating a return to the ways of the fathers, 
and others an advance in more modern acceptances, 
it mav at least be interesting to lay before the Soci- 
ety an epitome of a sect existing at present, and, ful- 
filling those abnegating precepts of Christianity 
about which there is so much contention. 

The sect has existed in Oregon for some years, and 
is known as “Brethren in Christ.” They believe 
“affirmations” to be of the same nature as oaths, 
and, as courts of justice refuse the simple “ yeas” 
and “nays,” which they feel themselves bound to 
abide by, they are practically shut out from every 
form of legal justice. If they are cheated, robbed 
or assaulted, they have no succor from law. They 
believe that a simple life is the most becoming the 
Christian, and hence when a convert is enlisted from 
the busy ranks of the world, he is invited to consider 
that the salvation of his soul is more important than 
the accumulation of riches, and that it would befit 
him to exchange business for agricultural pursuits. 
Hence their members have in some instances actually 
left thrifty businesses to engage in farming. 

They believe in the sinfulness of luxury, ornament 
and extravagance. Hence they deny themselves tea, 
coffee and sugar, also music, and all ornamentation 
in dress and habitation. One of them, having had 


|a house built with the cornice slightly ornamental, 


felt uneasy till he acknowledged himself guilty of 
pride and prepared for its removal. They empha- 
size the words of the beloved apostle: “ All that is 
in the world—the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life—is not of the Father, but 
of the world, and the world passeth away, with the 
lust thereof.” 

They believe that persecution is now, as it ever 
was, a distinctive attendant upon Christians; that 
the world loves its own and hates its opposite; that 
“all who live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution,” and that “the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church.” On account of this belief, at 
one time, their preacher was shot by the sons of a 
woman who had joined the sect, and left for dead, 
while several of the elders of the Church were giiev- 
ously assaulted. At another time a vigilance com- 
mittee was formed against them, and eight of them 
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were warned to leave their locality, or suffer death. 
They believe that Christ gives to His true follow- 
ers “a mouth and wisdom which all the world cannot 
gainsay or resist,” and in this confidence their 
preacher has felt no hesitation to meet in debate the- 
ologians and infidels of every class. Although sim- 
ply a farmer, he has met in public debate some of 
the most learned theologians of the Pacific coast, 
and left them confounded and abashed in the pres- 
ence of the truth. He likewise offered to give $500 
to any leading infidel of the country who would de- 
bate with him. The offer was merely for the occa- 
sion, and not as a prize to the victor. Surely not 
many small farmers are found thus willing to give 
of their hard earnings for the cause of truth. 

They believe that education, further than such as 


is necessary to comprehend the Scriptures, is unne- | 


cessary and sinful, and they discountenance the 
sending of children to the popular schools. The 
preacher was severely condemned by the people of 


his neighborhood for encouraging a lady to recall her | 
children from school after they had attained the ru- | 
diments. They believe that “the wisdom of the | 


world is foolishness with God.” They cannot attend 
school meetings, or hold any school office. In like 


manner, they deny themselves every political office, | 
and offices of every kind, even such as postmasters | 
and supervisors. They say, “ We must not be of the | 


world, but we must be a separate and peculiar 
people.” 











“OK-LA-HOM-MAH.” 

This Choctah sentence which has recently been 
used to designate a strip of land in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, suffering the depredations of white raiders, 
and outlaws in the Indian Territory, is really the 
Indian name for the whole Territory—and means 
‘The Home of the Red Man.” We hope the 
present Government is willing, as it surely is able to 
protect these patient wards of the nation in the 
rights that have been solemnly guaranteed them by 





treaty. The grave question is now fairly placed be- — 


fore our new rulers. This sketch is taken from the 
Daily News, of Galveston, Texas. 


THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


This beautiful country, situated north of Texas, 
south of Kansas, west of New Mexico and east of 
Arkansas, has an area of 37,142,240 acres and is 
partitioned into twenty reservations, their names and 
area in acres being as follows: Arrapahoe and 
Cheyenne, 4,297,600 ; Cherokee, 4.031,040; Chicka- 
saw, 4,650,880; Choctaw, 6,698,000; Creek, 3,211,- 
360; Kiowa and Comanche, 2,792,260; Osage, 
1,448,240; Kansas, 98,880; Modoc, 3,840; Ottawa, 
18,240; Pawnee, 162,880; Peoria, 50,240; Potta- 


| watomie, 576,000; Quapaw, 56,640; Sac and Fox, 


| 480,000 ; 


hey say, “ We must be strictly honest in every- | 


thing, and owe no one anything but love and good 
works. We must submit to the laws of our country, 


the word of God, we must submit to the penalty 
without resistance, eyen as Jesus did. We must be 


mind must be the mind of Christ.” Every person 
acquainted with the exhortations of George Fox will 
at once be struck with a similarity in the exhorta- 
tions of the preacher of this sect. 

Although they call the Bible the ‘“‘ Word of God,” 


and follow baptisms, psalm-singing, and sundry for- | 
mulas, they at least have in practical life that hold | 
upon Christianity, in its primary conceptions, which | 


any body of professing Christians can do well to 


ponder over and ask themselves if these, indeed, are | 
not “Brethren in Christ?” If the answer comes | 


that they are, either in whole or in part, at what a 


distance from Christ must others be viewed, and how | 


worthy of imitation by those who are lamenting their 
backslidings, and hesitating whether to return to the 
mere formulas of their forefathers, or to MODERNIZE 


their Fox and their Christ to insure to themselves | 


an acceptance and growth in the things that are 
Divine! 
TT 


WE shape ourselves eg" or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own; 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
— Whittier. 


| 





Seminole, 200,000; Seneca, 51,840; 
Shawnee, 138,440; Wichita, 743,680; Wyandotte, 
24,640. In addition to these assignments a com- 


| paratively small portion of the Territory has never 
but if they demand of us that which is contrary to | 


been disposed of. All the tribes number about 75,- 


000, and there are besides nearly 12,000 whites 
'having a legal right of residence, acquired either 
so in union and love, that if one member suffer, all | 
will share in it; all are to be of one mind, and that | 


through intermarriage with the Indians or by per- 
mission of the councils. The sale of liquor or its in- 
troduction, even at military posts, is prohibited 


‘under heavy penalty, and in many other police 


regulations the tribes have evinced the most radical 
means of dealing with questions of public policy. 
Most of the tribes have abandoned paganism and 
many of the more important races are wel] supplied 
with school-houses and churches. The Territory 
embraces the most fertile and beautiful country in 
North America, is well watered with beautiful 
streams, and has a climate adapted to the most di- 
versified agricultural industry ; indeed, so rich is the 
soil that a military garden of average valley land at 
Fort Arbuckle bore heavy and never-failing crops 
for twenty-five years without seemingly impairing 
the fertility of the soil. 

The landscape east of Fort Cobb is beautifully 
diversified with woods, lawns, slopes, levels and 
springs and streams in great abundance. The 
prairies bear heavy crops of hay equal to that 
cultivated in the older States, and trees of every 
variety common to the temperate zone are found in 
the forests, with the black walnut predominating in 
a grove 250 miles long by 60 wide. The Territory 
has exhaustless beds of eoal and iron, the latter 
found principally in the Caddo hills, near Fort Ar- 
buckle. Copper, zinc, salt and petroleum also 
abound, and rich traces of gold have been discovered 
in the low hills, near Cottonwood Grove, on the 
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Ouachita river, about seventy miles northwest of 
Arbuckle, but the Indians would neither work the 
mines themselves nor allow others to do so. As 
everywhere in the rudimentary stages of civilization 
the Indians show a strong preference for stock rais- 
ing over all other pursuits. In all they own 487,- 
748 cattle, 55,000 sheep and 773,931 swine, the 
latter growing fat in the fall on the forest mast, and 
requiring little care or expense beyond that of round- 
ing up on the approach of winter. Of recent years, 
however, agriculture has been receiving marked at- 
tention and with encouraging results. The Terri- 
tory being unorganized, there is no means of reach- 
ing the farm products with official accuracy ; but the 
statistics of Government agents and others who 
exercise a parental care over the tribes may be said 
to be approximately just. They reported the crops 
of 1880 at 2,015,000 bushels of corn, 565,400 bushels 
of wheat, 200,500 bushels of oats and barley, and 
237,000 bushels of vegetables. When it is con- 
sidered that previous to 1870 the United States 
Government was forced to contract in Texas for the 
delivery of corn at Fort Arbuckle at $1.80 a bushel 
to supply the cavalry, the above figures disclose a 
rapid improvement by practice of Indian taste for 
farming. With the full development of its agricul- 
tural possibilities, which must come sooner or later, 
the cereal, cotton and other products of the Terri- 
tory will be simply enormous. Excepting the sum- 
mits of the Caddo and Wichita hills, and some small 
patches in the extreme West, there is no poor land 
in the reservation. Indeed, at the lowest estimate it 
can be said to possess 30,000,000 acres of rich and 
agricultural land capable of producing one-sixth of 
the entire present grain product of the United States. 
The property values in the Territory, including rail- 
roads, are estimated at $24,000,000. Among the 


more civilized tribes education is in a flourishing | 


condition. 


CONCERNING FAST TRAINS. 


Three of the oldest and most competent engineers 








to whom was committed the running of the fast trains, | 


not long since asked relief at the hands of the su- 
perintendent of the road. They had found that the 
mental and nervous strain which came upon them 
while urging their locomotives to this high rate of 
speed was so great that they found themselves unable 
to bear it. One of these men, an acquaintance of 
our informant, was a few months before a stalwart 
man, with a nervous organization which seemed cap- 
able of bearing anything that could be put upon it. 
He now had grown thin and haggard, while his 
brawny hand was trembling as if an incipient palsy 
had stricken him. He had been compelled to say to 
the management: “ You must give me a slow freight 
train, on which I can have an opportunity to recover 
myself, or I shall be compelled to resign my position 
in order to save my health, and even my life.” To 
these men, the excitement coupled with responsibility, 
great enough at ordinary times, had become simply 
unbearable when their engine was rushing over the 
rails at a speed of eighty or ninety miles an hour. 
These men were trained men, schooled to calmness 
and alertness combined, and had years of experience, 


| 





but this excessive demand was too much for them. 

There is something pathetic in this statement. It 
is well known that the relative cost of running a rail- 
road train at a high speed is vastly more than run- 
ning the same train at a lower rate, and the wear and 
tear of locomotive, rail, and road-bed are so much 
greater, but we do not remember to have seen any 
facts exhibited as to the enhanced loss of nerve and 
vital power taken from the men who control these 
material forces. That does not, as far as we know, 
ever appear in any anual report of the directors of a 
railroad. Possibly it has never been taken into the 
account or had a thought. 

The passenger sits calmly enjoying the gentle sway 
or the glide as the telegraph poles flit by him, and 
steps from the car with an exultant remark about the 
less than two hours between the cities nearly a hund- 
red miles apart, but gives never a thought to the man 
in front who, with strained eye and hand on the lever, 
was all the time giving, literally, moment by moment, 
a part of his life for those whose safety depended upon 
the touch of his hand upon the polished bar. 

But it is not our object, to attempt to awaken any 
sympathy which must, in the nature of the case, be 
fruitless—and fruitless sympathy is very worthless— 
for these brave and, in their sphere, able men. They 
do not ask it, nor even think of it. If any one of 
them should see this article he would wonder how 
any experience of his should have ever made its ap- 
pearance in public print. 

The fast trains are a sort of a condensed picture 
of our modern Anglo-Saxon life. It is a rush of al- 


| most awful velocity, and a waste of life, hour by hour, 


because it is so swift. Men are all the while falling 
and dying before their prime. They 

. . ‘* Perish in advance, 

As if the sun should set ere noon is reached, 

In Eastern ocean drowned.” ; P 
The engineer puts his train to an accelerated speed, 
and dies as he urges it onward. Men in every pro- 
fession and every business are driven to their utmost 
capacity of mind and body. We sometimes ask them 
why they make life so toilsome and so restless. 
Their response uniformly is,“ We cannot help it. 
We must leave business entirely or we most rush on- 
ward as we do.” There seems to be for the most of 


|our business men no time for the amenities of life, 


no time for domestic quite or repose; it is only one 
headlong drive at ninety miles an hour. Would that 
some kind band could take these engineers of trade 
off their express and put them on some slow freight 
train ! 

One need not find any other, nor seek for a stronger, 
argument against the issue of our daily papers seven 
days in the week than that which orginates just at 
this point. If ever in human history, or in any land, 
there were need of a Sabbath, it is in this land, and 
now, where the rush of business is so fast. These ex- 
cited brains need rest, and Sunday would give it to 
them. But they are not content to have Saturday 
night shut down upon the engrossing thoughts of the 
business and political world, and have Sunday morn- 
ing give thema Sabbath calm and repose while the noise 
is hushed foraday. They must take up the familiar 
sheet, whose very form is all associated with the work- 
ing days; they must have their eye run over the same 
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columns of stocks and markets, must con the items 
of news from all over the world, as they did yester- 
day, and will do to morrow; in a word, they must 
surround themselves with the same atmosphere of 
thought and feeling that has been enveloping them 
all the week long. Instead of being lifted into some 
higher, at least different region, they walk in the air 
that has already for the six days exhausted, not 
nourished, their life. From no religious or even 
moral standpoint these Sunday issues of our daily 
press may be condemned. They strike at the phys- 
ical and mental health of the people-—The Christian 
Union. 





EDWARD ISRAEL. 


BY PROFESSOR M. W. HARRINGTON. 


( Extract.) 


After having completed his school-course at home 
with great distinction, he came to the University at 
Ann Arbor, in the autumn of 1877. He was one of 
the youngest of his class, byt easily stood near or at 
its head. His predilections were decidedly for | 
mathematical studies, and the writer of this sketch | 
well remembers the difficulty which he seemed to 
have in understanding which was the hard and which 
the easy part of his tasks. He read with me Watson’s 
Theoretical Astronomy, a work so advanced as to be 
beyond the range of most college students, and even 
to offer in places serious difficulties to the profes- 
sional mathematician or astronomer. Edward Israel 
not only read the entire book in a half year, but he | 
seemed entirely unconscious that he was doing any- 
thing extraordinary. I was particularly struck by | 
the fact that he never knew that in his usual forty | 
pages he had passed over something especially hard, 
unless I informed him of the fact. Our daily meet- | 
ings, (for he made so much more progress than his 
one or two fellow members of the class that I met 
him alone,) soon changed from recitation to discus- | 
sion of topics suggested by what he had read, and | 
these discussions would have been more animated | 
had it not been for his modesty and reserve. 

A few weeks before his graduation, there came the | 











opportunity for me to nominate an astronomer for | 
the expedition to Lady Franklin Bay. The nomina- 
tion was offered to Israel, with some hesitation. This 
was caused not by any doubt as to his ability to do| 
the work, but by a partial knowledge of his domestic | 
circumstances. He was idolized by a widowed | 
mother to whom even the proposal to have him join | 
a polar expedition would be painful. His circum- | 
stances in life were so easy that he could pursue, | 
without anxiety as to income, any line of study | 
which he might select. On consulting with him, the | 
only motive which restrained him from accepting the | 
nomination at once was a knowledge of the pain it | 
would give his mother. With rare self-denial she | 
encouraged him to do what he thought best, and he | 
accepted the nomination, which was soon followed | 
by his appointment. He left Ann Arbor in April of | 
his senior year, and in consideration of his unusual 
merit, was given his degree in his absence. 

As to his relations to the party and the work done | 
by him, we make the following quotations from a | 





letter from Lieutenant Greely to Mrs. Israel, dated 
August 16, 1884: “It was owing to his careful 
astronomical observations, made under the most try- 
ing circumstances, that the time observations con- 
nected with the pendulum work, were successful. 
The pendulum observations, which, in the case of 
the English expedition of 1875-76, entirely failed, 
were in our case successfully made. These observa- 
tions are said to be of the most valuable character, 
and your son will be credited therewith. In like 
manner I put him in charge of the magnetic work 
for which he will also receive credit. 

“ Your son, during the past terrible year, occupied 
the same sleeping-bag with me. He was a great 
comfort and consolation to me during the long weary 
winter and spring, until his death. To you, who 
know his gentle character and amiable disposition, 
it is hardly needful to state what impression he made 
on my affections. He was warmly loved by all the 
men, and I readily believe he spoke the truth when 
he told me he was certain that he had not an enemy 
in the world.” 

Lieutenant Greely goes on to relate that at the 
time of his death, he did not forget those around him 
nor his friends at home. Having some money on 
his person, he requested that a small sum should be 
given to the family of each of the two Esquimaux of 
the party who had already perished. He also re- 
quested that a sufficient sum be reserved with which 


|some survivor might visit his mother. The balance 


of the money, he desired, should be spent in pur- 


‘chasing delicacies for his surviving comrades while 


en route for home, and that the expenditures should 
be exceptionally lavish in the case of Corporal 
Elison, who had lost both hands and both feet. 
Lieutenant Greely adds that he preferred to do this 
at his own expense, thus fulfilling an unique will, 
perhaps as remarkable and as admirable a one as 
the world ever saw for delicacy and thoughtfulness. 


'To understand the character which dictated last 


wishes of such a nature, we must remember the cir- 
cumstances under which he was placed, the desola- 
tion surrounding him, the natural ferment and sour- 
ing of men’s relations to each other wheh shut up 
together away from the rest of the world for year 
after year, the hardships of death from lack of 
nourishment and far away from kindred, when it was 


| fairly certain that the survival of a few days would 


bring relief and life; under all these circumstances 
nothing but a character, a nobility of mind, and a 
philosophy which the world rarely sees, could have 


| formed and expressed such last wishes. 


Israel died on May 27, only twenty-six days before 
the rescue. He met his death with great firmness 
and resignation, regrettivg it only on his mother’s 
account. His death was painless and easy, result- 
ing from water around the heart, caused, of course, 
by insufficient nutrition. “ His remarkable mental 
powers caused him to live ’till among the last,” says 
Lieutenant Greely, “despite the fact that he was 
physically the weakest man of the party.” His re- 
mains were received at Kalamazoo with a great 
popular demonstration, and his funeral was attended 
by the Common Council and Mayor of his native 
city in their official capacity. 

We will make a single quotation from his letter 
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from St. Johns to his mother, written June 29, 1881, 
immediately before he sailed for Greenland. He 
says: “I was greatly surprised to-day on examining 
our supplies; there is nothing which could possibly 
be carried of which we have not a great abundance. 
As far as safety and comfort are concerned, no ex- 
pedition was ever as well equipped as ours.”’— 
American Meteorological Journal. 


POETRY. _ 
THE TWO BRIDGES.* 


BY JOHN BUNTING, 











* Once, in the days that are old, a Builder was heard, it 


is said, 
Saying: ‘‘Oh, what shall I build that men may re- 
member me dead ?”’ 
Swift by his feet where he stood a broad river swept, 
ever free, 
Bearing afar on its breast youth and its dreanis to 
the sea. 
Dim was the opposite shore, with lowering clouds 
overcast ; 
Hiding secure in their folds the fresh, sunny lands of 
the Past. 


Then spake the Builder aloud: ‘‘I will build me a 
Bridge to that shore. 
What of all lands were so fair as the one we can visit 
no more ?”? 
Straightway to slumber he fell, and in slumber his 
fancy worked on. 
Archway and pier of his Bridge were built between 
sunset and dawn, 
Footway as firm as the rock was stretched o’er the 
treacherous wave. 
‘‘Now,’’ cried the Builder in dreams: ‘‘ Let the Past 
give again what it gave.” 


Close by its portals he stood and welcomed the gather- 
ing throng, 
‘Step without fear,” he exclaimed: ‘‘ My bridgeway 
is wide and is strong.”” 
Over the arches they surged seeking what men 
never saw :— 
Yesterday’ssun again shining bright withoutshadow 
or flaw. 
Soon to his side they returned, clamoring aloud as 
they came: 
‘‘ Builder! thy Bridge hath misled us. That land is 
no longer the same.”’ 


Friends of my youth! Fellow-travelers over life’s 
difficult way ; 
Memory, the Bridge builder, welcomes you back o’er 
his arches to-day ; 
Back to that brink in the distance whence your 
bark sailed from the shore, 
Freighted with blessings and bound toa land you 
were yet to explore. 
Looking back fondly, your vision is filled with old 
pleasures again. 
Looking back sadly, your eyes will be dimmed with 
a memory of pain. 


Sacred indeed what is given. All of the Past is not 
sweet, 
Yet to what spot would we turn not had we but lights 
to our feet. : 
Shadows that long were unlifted now grown into 
brightness would seem. 
Sorrow’s heart breaking bereavements were only a 
bitter-sweet dream. 





*Read at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of 
Samuel S. and Sarah J. Ash, which was also the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the marriage of Sarah J. Ash’s parents. 


They that have suffered can linger where the heart’s 
tears have been shed, 

Feeling that nothing is lost us. Nothing that was 
ean be dead. 


| Tears are but dews of the evening to temper the heat 
of the day, 
Sunshine will come in its season and brush the bright 
crystals away. 
Then when on Gilead’s mountain you stand with 
the light overhead, 
Shall you not feel that its balm benignly on you 
hath been shed ? 
Swift-footed messengers, laden with treasures, are 
thronging the way, 
Up from the realm of remembrance to cheer your 
Memorial day. 


Friends ! we may pause for to-day, but to-morrow our 
path will proceed ; 
Whither we know not. ’Tis ours but to follow, where- 
ever it lead. 
Fancy may climb heaven’s dome and leap to its 
furthermost star. 
Thought may dwell here or hereafter with all that 
we will be and are. 
But our weary or willing feet must tread with a 
slower pace, 
Glad for the rest that waits at the end of our life’s 
long race. 


| But for these paths, yet untrodden, may we not build 
by the way 
A Bridge for our feet that will bear us, a Bridge whose 
foundations will stay ? 
—, serenely, securely its arches will rise to our 
hand, 
Bearing us onward and up to the pilgrims’s delect- 
able land. 
Stones that the Builder rejected are corner-stones now 
o’er the flood. 
Many oe of the past were but verities not under- 
stood. 


Thus, as we build with our hands, will our feet be 
secure in their place ; 
Every good thought bring a blessing, and each loving 
word be a grace. 
Firm in the strength that endures, with the past 
and the present to cheer, 
All of our way may be bright and the future un- 
clouded with fear. 
Harvests that ripen await us. Their whitening fields 
are at hand ; 
And the horizons of promise are lifting afar o’er the 
land. 





Friends! With this gentle word which my earliest 
childhood knew 
I offer a thought of cheer to those who are yours and 
to you. 
May our meeting come with those whose lips to our 
ears are dumb, 
Saying in tones that we knew, ‘‘ Dear friends ! we are 
glad you have come.”’ 
Then the last arch of our Bridge a rainbow of promise 
will be; 
Linking our lives to the Past, and reaching, our 
Father, to Thee. 
Philadelphia, Eleventh mo., 6th, 1884. 


rr 





ALL thoughts of ill, all evil deeds 
That have their root in thoughts of ill, 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will,— 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain, 
In the bright fields of fair renown, 
The right of eminent domain. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 
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MIDDLE LIFE. 


BY CLARA B. TROWBRIDGE, 








Close, my soul, the radiant eastern windows ; 
Bright they were with beams of early dawn, 

But the sun has climbed the middle heaven, 
All hast lost the freshness of the dawn. 


Earth stands waiting in the hush of noonday, 
Sends a prayer for strength amid her task ; 

Teaches us who, like her, bear the burden, 
Richer aid in deeper need to ask. 


Open then the portals facing westward ; 
Let the heaven-sent breezes sweep away 
All regret for youth and childhood vanished, 
All thy dread of age and grim decay. 
When the roses fade and lilies wither, 
Pluck the amaranth’s unfading bloom ; 
When the lark’s song dies in highest heaven, 
Know the Dayspring soon shall gild the gloom 
—Selected. 


a 


THE MAZARIN BIBLE. 





A bible was sold at auction in London the other | 
day for £3,900 (about $19,500.) It was knocked down, | 
after spirited bidding by a number of contestants for | 


the book, to Mr Quaritch, a dealer in rare works, and 
is believed to be the highest price ever paid for asingle 
copy of any book at auction. It is known to biblio- 
philists as the Mazarin Bible. The title is derived 
from the fact of a copy having been discovered in the 


library of Cardinal Mazarin in Paris, about the mid- | 
dle of the eighteenth century, and it is generally as- | 


sumed to have been the earliest printed book. There 
are said to be eighteen of this edition in existence, 
one-half of which are in public libraries in Europe. 
The copy for which Mr. Quaritch bid such a wonder- 
ful price is described in the Art Age as “magnificent.” 


It is printed in double columns in type similar to | 


church script, and is splendidly bound in blue morocco. 
The Mazarin Bible is without date, and is variously 
ascribed to the years 1450, 1452 and 1455. A copy 
preserved in what used to be called the Royal Library 
at Paris contains a note stating that it was completed 
“in binding and illuminating” in the year 1456, which 
would put the probable date of printing at twelve 


months earlier. According to the catalogue of the | 
Syston Park Library, the Mazarin Bible is printed | 


with metal types. Type-founders, however, have dif- 
fered on that point among themselves, some contend- 
ing that it was compressed from wooden blocks, others 


“T have also bought for my stock, and it is purely a 
speculation of my own. I do not expect to keep 
it long.” —Scientific American. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


THe CrrcutarR Meetineos held four times in the 
year at Friends’ Meeting-house, Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, are occasions that are looked forward to with 
great interest by many not associated with Friends 
in church membership. 

On the afternoon of the 5th inst., the old meeting- 
house was well filled with an audience largely com- 
posed of non-members, it being “ Circular Meeting ”’ 
day. ‘Testimonies were handed forth encouraging to 
hopeful views of life, and calling for close searching 
of heart, that while in the outward material world 
such great achievements are wrought out for the 
comfort and convenience of man, we forget not there 
are mountains of difficulty in the moral and spiritual 
'world to be brought low, and evils of great magni- 
tude to be overcome. Individual faithfulness was 
urged, and each one was exhorted to speak the word 
in season, for the help of the tried and tempted, and 
| so, according to the measure of ability given to each, 
'be found working towards the great object of the 

moral and religious advancement of the race. 

The closest attention was paid to the spoken word, 
and the meeting closed under a feeling that it was 
good to be there. 

The recent improvements in the interior of the 
| meeting-house, the removal of the partitions, and the 
more comfortable seats that have been added, make 
| Frankford Meeting-house one of the neatest and 
|pleasantest places of worship within the limits of 


| Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 








| Loncevity.—Esther Michener, of Johnsville, 
| lately deceased, was the first death in the family of 
‘the children ot John Heston of Wrightstown, Bucks 
_co., Pa., who left four daughters, whose combined ages 
| at her death were 332 years, as follows: Rebecca Hes- 
| ton, 87 years, Esther Michener, 85 years, Mercy Wal- 
| ton, 81 years, aud Hannah Stackhouse, 79 years. B. 





AN unremunerative occupation was pursued by a 
| woman, according to.her son’s account. ‘‘ My mother 
gets me up, makes the fire and gets my breakfast, 


| and sends me off,” said a bright youth. “Then she 


declaring for letters cut in metal, and a third party | gets my father up, gets his breakfast and sends him 


deciding in favor of cast letters, the last in every 
material respect like those now in use. But, whatever 
kind of type may have been employed in producing 
the earliest printed book, it would even at the present 
time, be accepted as a noble specimen of the typo- 
graphic art. 

The printing of the Mazarin Bible is ascribed to 
Guttenberg, but the fact, we believe, has never been 
established beyond a doubt. Mr. Quaritch, in an 
interview with a newspaper reporter after the sale, 
said that three out of the five copies of this edition 
of the Bible known to be owned by private parties had 
passed through his hands, the first being purchased 
by him when a young man for 590 pounds sterling. 
“The present copy,” Mr. Quaritch went on to say, 


off. Then she gives the other children their breakfast, 
and sends them to school; and then she and the baby 
have their breakfast.” ‘“ How old is the baby?” asked 
the reporter. “Oh, she is most two, but she can talk 
and walk as well as any of us.” ‘Are you well 
paid?” “I get $4 a week, and my father gets $3.50 
a day.” “How much does your mother get?” With 
a bewildered look, the buy said: ‘Mother? Why 
she don’t work: for anybody.” “I thought you said 
she worked for all of you.” “Oh yes! for us she, 
does, but there isn’t any money in it!” As the boy 
grows older he will find that very many of the world’s 
best workers toil without any prospect of making money 
by their labors,and very often they do not win the grati- 
tude of those who benefit by their exertions.—Selected. 


Wy 
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FRoM Friends’ Book Association we have received 
specimen pages of the forthcoming Revised Version of 
the Bible, to be ready on the Fifth month of the pres- 
ent year. 

This first issue of the great work is the joint pro- 
perty of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 


and the Cambridge and Oxford editions are uniform | 


in type, style and price. 

It is to be furnished in various styles of binding, 
from the richest Levant to cloth boards, in prices va- 
rying from $1 to $52.50. 

All who are in any degree studious of the ancient 
Scriptures will be glad of this careful revision, and 
will feel it a necessity to have a copy for reference 
though most mature persons will still prefer to read 
the accustomed words of the old. 

We understand that the amendments, though nu- 
merous, are rather unimportant, and do not interfere 
with the beauty of the simple English of the King 
James translation, with which we are so familiar. 

The present thoughtfulness among us to acquaint 
our youth with the latest investigations of competent 
and conscientious Biblical critics is founded on a con- 





cern for the propagation among us of a knowledge of | . : : ; 
pag 8 4 | from its corruptions, and is separated from all bodily 


real truth. In order to give instruction to others, we 


must have the right armor and the weapons of the | 
true teacher—the knowledge of the best that has been | 


written on the subject, and the power of presenting 
evidences clearly and logically. 


If this is the steady, zealous aim of our teachers, we | 


cannot doubt that we shall have a good measure of 
success in showing that our principles and testimonies 


nary human experience, but they are, in a large, true 
sense, Scriptural, as our Apostolic Quaker Fathers 
claimed them to be. We hold that every First-day 
school should be furnished with a copy of the revised 
edition of both the Old and New Testament. 


The Bible is going to be more to liberals at the end of the | 


nineteenth century than it has been at any time since the be- 
ginning.—Gunnett. 


From Porter & Coates, of this city, we have re- 
ceived Anna Harriette Leonouens’ Life and Travel 
in India. 

Of this book much may be said in the way of praise. 
It is agreeable in style, most interesting in matter, 
admirable in illustration, and it is true that it shows 
the religious and historical development of the Aryan 
race, from the time of their descent from the high 
lands of Central Asia, to their settlement on the banks 
of the Indus and Ganges—the origin of caste, suttee- 
ism, infanticide, and other monstrous innovations 
which gradually crept into the pure and simple nature 
worship of the ‘‘ Rig Veda.” 

She begin’ her narrative thus : 


In that most delightful of all Indian months, the cool month 
of November, with the distant booming of a great gun -that 
announced its arrival, the steamer from Aden came to anchor 
in the harbor of Bombay, bringing me among its many pas- 
sengers. Here I was in this strange land, a young girl fresh 
from school, now entering upon a life so different, one which I 
was to lead through along term of years. 


Now we are ata loss to know why we do not have 
the date. This omission must be acknowledged to be 
a defect in the book, though it is not a very vital one, 
for we know that this landing in India was prior to 
her experiences at the Siamese Court, and may be ad- 
judged to have happened some 30 years ago. 

She introduces the reader to life and travel, such as 
they were before the establishment of telegraph and 
railroads in India. She gives amusing glimpses of 
her own housekeeping experiences in India, as well 
as many striking pictures of the strange, complex life 
of the different races now found in Hindostan. The 
inner life and social conditions of the women of India 








is considered in the chapters treating of the domestic 
life of the Hindoos, Parsees, Mohammedans, etc. 


WE have received, from J. B. Lippincott & Co., a 
neat volume, from the pen of Horatio G. Kern, enti- 
tled Mysteries of Godliness. It is no great task to read 
these 200 small pages, but we have found it strangely 
uninteresting. The author has noted the gradual 
sinking away fiom popular credence of certain dog- 
mas once vigorously preached by the churches, and 
yet set down religiously in orthodox confessions of 
faith. These he has assumed to unfold in such wise 
that they may again be accepted heartily, and take 
their old place as a darkening influence over human 
intelligence. But we accord full sincerity to this 
‘layman writing to laymen,’’ hoping that, as he evi- 
dently is seeking light, the true light will manifest 
itself to his soul, enabling him “ to vindicate the ways 
of God to man.” 

We cite the words of a sage of other times, who, 
after solitary communion with the blessed Spirit, who 
does ‘‘ prefer beyond all temples the upright heart and 
pure,’’ could affirm ‘‘ that the best and most certain 
knowledge of God is not that which is attained by 
promises premised and conclusions deduced, but that 
which is enjoyed by conjunction of the mind of man 
with the supreme intellect, after the mind is purified 


images, and is gathered into profound stillness.” 





CURRENT EVENTS. © 


Domestic.—Among the nominations made by Presi- 





: ; ~ | dent Cleveland during the period since last report, are 
are not only conformed to right reason and to ordi- | 8 P — 


| the following: 


Henry G. Pearson, to be Postmaster at New York City. 
To be Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary 


of the United States: William R. Roberts, of New York, to 
cbili. 


Charles W. Buck, of Kentucky, to Peru. 
Hubbard, of Texas, to Japan. 

To be United States Consul at Hamburg, Germany, William 
W. Lang, of Texas. 

To be Consul at Liverpool, England, Charles T. Russell, of 
Connecticut. 

To be Commissioner of Agriculture, Norman J. Colman, of 
Missouri. 1 

To be Collector of Internal Revenue, District of West Vir- 
ginia, Jonn T. McGraw, of West Virginia. 

To be Collector of Internal Revenue, Fifth District of North 
Carolina, Andrew J. Boyd, of North Carolina. 

To be Naval Officer at New Orleans, Henry P. Kernochan, of 
Louisiana. 


Richard B. 


DuRING the special session of the United States 
Senate just closed, the President sent in 170 nomina- 
tions, of which 156 were confirmed, 2 rejected and 12 
not acted upon. The Washington Star says: ‘It 
seems to be generally agreed among Senators that the 
fact of certain nominations having been left over 
without action does not signify that there is any dis- 
position among the majority to antagonize the Presi- 
dent.” 


THE U.S. Senate adjourned without day, Fourth 
month 2d. 


THE women of Philadelphia, under the title of the 
‘““Women’s Sanitary Committee,’ have effected or- 
ganizations in the various wards of this city, and are 
rapidly circulating and obtaining signatures to peti- 
tions declaring the sanitary condition of the city to be 
such as to invite an epidemic and render its resistance 
impossible. The petition closes with the following 
good strong words: 


We claim that the lives of our citizens demand that prompt 
and vigorous measures be enforced to remedy the existing 
evils as far as possible. 


The plea of the women is being extensively signed 





144 FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





by the heads of the most reputable business houses | 


and by good citizens generally. 


RIEv’s rebellion in Manitoba, Canada, is believed to 
be consequent upon a want of the accustomed justice 
and accuracy of the Dominion authorities in the de- 
fense and care of the Indians upon their reservations. 
It is hoped, in this case, that a righting of all wrongs, 
— of a war of extermination, may be found pos- 
sible. 


SERIOUS news from the Northwest is to the effect 
that 300 Cree Indians have taken up arms in the Riel 
rebellion, and are in possession of the town of Battle- 
for:. The uprising of the tribes has, all along, been 
the danger most dreaded by the Dominion authorities. 
ties. They realize the difficulty of Indian warfare. 


THE vast expansion of our family of States has 
made the old division into Eastern, Middle, Southern 
and Western unsatisfactory. How will thisdo, which 
is proposed by the Census Office? 


The grouping proposed by the Census Office is into North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, Northern Central, Southern Central 
and Western States. Under this system Kentucky is among 
the Southern Central States. By this arrangement the West- 
ern States begin about the 104th degree of west longitude, Col- 
orado being the easternmost of the Western States. The line 
of the Allegheny or Apalachian Mountains is the general 
=— between the South Atlantic and the Southern Central 

tates, 
North Atlantic from the South Atlantic States, and its western 
ponaeety is the line between North Atlantic and Northern 
Central. 


Foreign.—The total number of colliers who recently 
went on strike in Yorkshire against the 10 per cent. 
reduction in wages is 25,000. 


THE latest news from Europe concerning the An- 
glo-Russian quarrel is not altogether reassuring. Rus- 


sia appears to be playing very assiduously her old game | L e pr e 
| metropolitan district on account of the new sixpenny 
| messages will be questioned. 


of delay, under cover of which she gains another and 
greater advantage. 


London, Fourth month 4th.—The Cabinet at its 
session this afternoon had under consideration the 
acceptance of England’s proposals concerning the 
Afghan boundary line as sent to Earl Granville, Brit- 


ish Foreign Minister, by Prime Minister de Giers for | 


Russia. M. de Giers, in answer to Earl Granville’s 
proposal that Russia agree to confine the dispute be- 
tween the two powers to a zone including all the de- 
batable points, and to be called the zone of survey, as 
deliminated by England in the proposal, agrees to do 
so provided the zone be extended southward to the 
foot of the Parapamisan range of mountains. Baron 
de Staal, the Russian Ambassador to England, has 
sent a separate communication to Earl Granville. It 
is stated that this document urges England to agree 
with Russia to abandon all military preparations and 
demonstrations in reference to the Afghan frontier 
until the conclusion or failure of the pending negoti- 
ations. 


THE French defeat in China has occasioned a great 
excitement in Paris, which has caused the downfall 
of the Ferry ministry. 


On Fourth mo. Ist Ferry handed President Grevy 
a despatch which had just been received, stating that 
the Chinese Government had accepted Ferry’s propo- 
sals for peace, and wished to fix a date for the evacua- 
tion of the positions now occupied by the Chinese. 
The despatch was dated subsequent to the defeat of 
the French force at Lang Son. 


COMMANDER KANE, of the Galena, has sent to the 
Secretaty of the Navy the following despatch, received 
Fourth month Ist : 


Aspinwall is in ashes, burnt by insurgents to escape capture 
by government troops. The Pacific Mail dock, the railroad 
property on the north end of the island, and the canal pro- 

erty at Crispal, are the only buildings saved. The shipping 
ssafe. I have all my force on shore protecting property. My 
ship is crowded with refugees. Thousands are destitute and 
without shelter. 


The southern boundary of Pennsylvania divides the | 








Measures had to be promptly taken for the defence 
and eare of railroad property and rights at Panama. 

All the railroad company’s books were lost, but the 
canal company saved its books and $160,000 in specie. 
There is great suffering from want of food and water. 


FRoM Mexico we learn of the repulse of Gov. Bar- 
rios, of Guatemala, who had made an attack on the 
San Salvador frontier. It is hoped that now negotia= 
tions may be entered upon which will settle the 
matter. 


THE state of affairs on the Isthmus continues so 
unsettled that Secretary Whituey has decided to send 
an additional force to Aspinwall. 


SENOR BATRES, Minister to the United States from 
Guatemala, discredits the reports of the death of Pre- 
sident Barrios. A telegram to the Galveston News 
from El Paso, Mexico, says : 

Official information was received here last night, via the 
Mexican Central Telegraph line, that General Karrios had 
been killed in battle on the San Salvador frontier. 


ITEMS. 


A PROTEST, according to the Pall Mall Gazette, is 
on foot for establishing a pneumatic tube between 
Brussels and Paris. The time letters and cards will 
take in transmission by this method is estimated at 
half an hour. It is also proposed to make parallel 
tubes connecting London and the French capital, the 


| time of transmission in this case being a full hour, and 


the total cost to get them into working order is set 
down at under £2,000. If these tubes act without 
getting clogged the telegraph revenue may expect to 
fall off, and the policy of running new lines in the 


GOVERNOR PIERCE, of Dakota, has issued a pro- 
clamation appointing Wednesday, April 15, as Arbor 
Day in that Territory, and recommending that it be 
devoted to tree planting and other work tending to 
beautify and make pleasant the homes of the people. 
He says: ‘‘I particularly commend to the Regents, 
Trustees, Directors, and other officers of the Territorial 
institutions, and to teachers and pupils of all the pub- 
lic and private schools the observance of this day. 
Under a law passed by the late Legislature, a reward 
of $2 per acre is given for land planted with trees (ex- 
cept black locust and cottonwood) and maintained for 
three years. With this additional incentive it is 
hoped the day designated will be generally observed 
throughout the Territory.” 


By the ship canal now completed vessels of large 
tonnage are able to sail at once to the port of St. 
Petersburg from the Gulf of Finland without as here- 
tofore undergoing transshipment of cargo at Cron- 
stadt. The canal, which is 17.4 miles long, runs from 
the Island of Goutoniew, in the Neva, to the Cron- 
stadt roads, and has an average depth of twenty-two 
feet, and a portion of the Neva has been dredged to 
the same depth. 


~ NOTICES. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourth mo. 15th, at Race Street, 3 P. M. 
16th, at Spruce Street, 103 A. M. 
Pe 16th, at Green Street, 3 P. M. 


A Conference of the Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee will be held at Trenton, on 
the 19th of Fourth month, at 2} o’clock. 

All are invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk. 





